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MARRIAGE RULES IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Read at a Conference held at Race Street Meeting-house, 
Fourth month 19th, 1885. 


The general excellence of the present marriage 
regulations and order in the Society of Friends is so 
marked that it seems very strange that they do not 
always commend themselves to the approval of all 
our members. 

Our founders so early as the year 1690, issued this 
important advice to all their members and fellow 
professors. It is to be found in the printed epistle 
of London Yearly Meeting for that year : 

‘““We earnestly advise and exhort all young and unmarried 
Friends, that they do not make any procedure one with an- 
other upon the account of marriage without first applying to 
parents or guardians for their consent and agreement therein, 
And we also advise, that, in the first place, all young persons 
concerned, seriously wait upon the Lord for counsel and clear- 
ness in this weighty concern, before they make any procedure 


with any, in order to marriage; that they may not be led by 


any forward or uncertain affections in this great concern; to 


their own hurt, the grief of their friends, and the dishonor of 
Truth.” 

This was a serious time for our fathers who had 
seceded from the various religious bodies of their 
native land, and were striving to find the Divine 
Guidance in the conduct of life in all its particulars, 
aud very especially in the grave and solemn act of 
marriage—the step in human life which is so vital 
to happiness and usefulness, and to growth in 
religious development, as to require to be entered 
upon with greatest circumspection—calling in the 
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religious care ry nhieu of parents in - the 
early stages of the proceeding, and seeking heavenly 
help before taking any irrevocable steps. 

But this was not held sufficient. They must an- 
nounce the intended union to their Monthly Meeting 
or meetings, for its or their sanction, and in order to 
give opportunity for any reasonable protest. There 
must be no secrecy. 

In the actual accomplishmert of the marriage, 
which must be in the usual week-day meeting, it was 
directed that the marriage covenant be equal, and 


that the promises made be simple, reasonable, and 
truthful. 


After, the marriage was to be carefully recorded, 
it has been entered upon by the parties without the 
agency of priest or magistrate, by their own act, in 
the presence of a religious meeting of their brethren 
and sisters whose names were affixed to the marriage 
certificate, it is complete and admirable in every 
particular, and curiously enough, English law was 
early made conformable to it, as is that of our own 
country in many if not all the States. 

But we, in these times, look back with dismay to 
the unsparing policy of disownment which followed 
any “outgoing in marriage ”—and which deprived 
the Church of so much of its strength both in the 
earlier and in the later days. To unite in honorable 
marriage with a person not in membership with 
Friends was prompt excommunication for the offender, 
Notice this legislation of London Yearly Meeting in 
the year 1752: 








' 
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“This meeting being sorrowfully affected under the consider- 
ation of divers in our Society entering into marriage with such 
as are not in membership with us; or being married, ina 
manner contrary to our established rules, with such as are in 
profession with us; to prevent which, many minutes direct- 
ing dealing with such offenders, have from time to time heen 
made; but the said minutes not appearing to extend to 
parents and guardians, that may be encouraging such mar- 
riages; it is therefore the direction of this meeting, when that 
appears to be the case, thatsuch parents and guardians offend- 
ing, be dealt with in a spirit of Christian love and meekness; 
and unless satisfaction be given to the Monthly Meeting in which 
such circumstance may fail out, thatatestimony may go forth 
against them.” 


The satisfaction given to the Monthly Meeting meant, 
I suppose, the direct condemnation of the act to 
which exception was taken by the meeting. It 
seems likely that rather light acknowledgements may 
have sufficed in some meetings, and accordingly we 


find this advice among the deliverances of London | 


Yearly Meeting of 1783: 


“As we have great cause to believe, that remissness in deal- 


ing,and weakness in some Monthly Meetings in accepting 
superficial and insincere acknowledgements, have had a great 
tendency to promote such marriages, we earnestly advise 
that Monthly Meetings be very careful not to accept acknowl- 
edgements without full satisfaction of the sincere repentance 
of such transgressors, manifested by a conduct circumspect 
and consistent with our religious profession.”’ 


Marriages of first cousins were strictly forbidden | 
by the Discipline as early as 1675, and this rule has 
never been rescinded by either division of the now 
divided Church. Friends considered themselves | 


social intercourse with their neighbors who were not 
of their confession, feeling that they had taken a step 
which put them in natural opposition to all other 
Christian Churches of their time. These they held 
'to be apostate from the great verity of verities, that 
'the Kingdom of Heaven is within the human soul, 
and the voice of God perceptible to the conscious- 
ness of the pure in heart. They were to be a peculiar 
| people and with hands joined in religious fraternity, 
| they were to dwell apart and not be numbered among 
the people. 

Intermarriage with those of the outside world 
would mar the unity so essential to the power of the 
Church and was guarded against with an energy of 
vigilance that equalled that of Isaac and Rebecca of 
old, lest their beloved child should take a wife from 
among the daughters of Heth* (the Canaanites). 

The Printed Epistles of London Yearly Meeting, 
1777, gives this general advice to the Church : 

“Marriage impliesunion and concurrence, as Wellin spiritual 
as temporal concerns, Whilst the parties differ in religion, 
they stand disunited in the main point; even that which 
should increase and confirm their mutual happiness, and ren- 
der them meet helps and blessings to each other. 

“To prevent falling into these disagreeable and disorderly 
engagements, it is requisite to beware the paths that lead to 


| them—the sordid interests and ensnaring friendships of the 


world, the contaminating pleasures and idle pastimes of 
earthly minds; also the various solicitations and incentives 
to festivity and dissipation; likewise, especially to avoid too 
frequent and too familiar converse with those from whom may 





“brought to that spiritual dispensation which gives 
dominion over the affections.” It was believed that 
the zeal of the members of the early Church of 
Quakerism was so great as to allow this uncompro- 
mising attitude of the hody toward its members— 
but we find that it greatly diminished membership, 
and narrowed the bounds of the Society of Friends 


arise a danger of entanglement, by their alluring the passions 
and drawing the affections after them. 

“For want of due watchfulness and obedience to the convic- 
tions of divine grace in their consciences, many amongst us, 
as well as others, have wounded their own souls, distressed 
their friends, injured their families, and done great disservice 


; to the Church by these unequal connections; which have 


proved an inlet to much degeneracy, and mournfully affected 
the minds of those who labor under a living concern for the 
good of all, and the prosperity of Truth upon earth.” 





materially both in the early and the later days. But 
many might claim that the numerous disownments 
left the Church more compact and united ; the mem- 
bers lopped off, however, suffered much pain and 
loss in many instances—and we must now acknowl- 
edge that it would have been well had the surgical 
knife of Church Discipline been less radical. 

Our fathers well knew or believed they well knew 
the evils of a mercenary priesthood—and one of their 
first cares was to testify sternly against it. They 
would have nothing whatever to do with it, and | 
would permit none of their members to countenance | 
or employ any minister or priest of the Churches in 
the weighty and solemn act of marriage. It looked | 
to them, in these days of bitter persecution—of per- 
secution made ever more bitter by the influence of 
the mercenary ministry, that this man made, worldly | 
ministry was entirely evil and never more to be. 
tolerated by the Church and people of God. 

The rising Society of Friends was a peculiar peo- | 
ple at that time, and it was or appeared certain that | 
a marriage of persons who were not of the same mind 
as to the requirements of the religious life could not 
be happy or advantageous to either. The solid, 
happy and restful home required that the co equal 
founders, the husband and wife, should be of one 
mind in regard to the weightiest of all matters— | 
their duty to God. 
Friends earnestly recommended the avoidance of 





' 


The elaborate marriage arrangements of the So- 
ciety of Friends were the result of care to avoid, 
first, marriage by a priest; second, the reproach of 
want of solemnity and the want of legality. There 
was much difficulty in the earliest times in maintain- 
ing complete order. “The loose ones of the world 
would sometimes stand up and take themselves in 
marriage in Friends meetings,” and certificates and 
registers were at first not always kept. Means were 
taken to remedy all difficulties, and as early as 1653, 
Barebone’s Parliament legalized a marriage form 
acceptable to Friends. The Protector’s Parliament 
vonfirmed the Act in the year 1656. During this 
time it was customary to be twice married; that is, 
the Quaker marriage must be confirmed or repeated 
before a magistrate. 

Said George Fox, who held firmly to the religious 
character of marriage : “ We marry none, but are wit- 
nesses of it. Marriage is God’s joining, not man’s.’’ 

It is of interest to note that the Marriage Cere- 
mony of Friends, is that prescribed by the French 
Directory, with very slight variation. It was also 
the simple service of the Puritans, and the Friends 
are the only Church which handed it down to modern 
times. 


* The children of Heth were the Hittites whose dominion 
was north of Palestine. A people often mentioned in the 
Bible. 
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But the penal legislation of the Early Society was | 
disastrous to the Church during its whole existence. | 
This has been abundantiy shown by statistics, and | 
by none more strikingly than by a modern descend- | 
ant of Robert Barclay, the Apologist, bearing the 

same honored name. ‘This Robert Barclay published | 
in 1877 a copious work, entitled “The Inner Life of | 
the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth.” He | 
was an English Friend, and was warmly attached 

to the denomination, but without bigotry. He died 

before the last few sentences of the text were written, | 
but it is sufficient to deeply interest all Friends who | 
care to inquire into the history of our testimonies. 

According to a fine Chronological table in this 
work it will be seen that from 1660 to 1700, a period 
of forty years,* was the time of the greatest prosperity 
of the Church so far as numbers are concerned, Since 
that date there has been a fitful decline, until the 
present insignificant number has been reached. To 
account for this, a record kept in London of all the 
disownments on account of marriage throughout 
England, shows an increasing ratio of disownments, 
reaching its extreme point about 1784. A few years 
before this the Meetings of Ministers and Elders were 
established. 

In 1847 there were only 15,347 members of the 
Society of Friends in England and in Wales, where 
once there were about 140,000 zealous professors 
(1675). Since that time there has not been any sub- | 


stantial increase, I think; but the moral and intel- 
lectual status of English Friends must be reckoned 
very high at this time, and their influence is very 
potent for good. 


But this quality should have been 
attained without such immense sacrifice of quantity. 

The work of Whitfield and Wesley, in London, 
began in 1670, and in 1875 in England and Wales 
the Methodist body numbered some 360,000, and the | 
last decade has been to it a time of enormous growth 
both in this country and in Great Britain, while their 
Missionary effort has been felt to the ends of the | 
earth. How has it been with us, bearing, as we do, | 
our banner of spiritual Truth, guarding, as we do, 
the education of our youth, and enjoying, as we do, 
every right and liberty which law can secure, and 
every educational advantage which the most favor- 
able of circumstances can promote? Something is 
surely amiss with Quakerdom which is destroying its 
life, and rapidly, too. We may well search the 
House of our Fathers as with a lighted candle, if so 
be we may find the treasure lost, or the “ new life” 
for want of which we are perishing, or are in dauger 
of perishing. 

According to this later Barclay : 


“The results of the Church policy pursued between 1727 and 


| for things he ought not. 





1753 bore its fruit between these dates and 1820, and this is the 
darkest period in the history of Friends. We see men of the 
brightest piety laboring amid the greatest discouragements. 
The wholesale ejection of members exhibits a zeal for the pur- 
gation of the Church not tempered with knowledge; for at least 
one-half of the members ejected were excommunicated for not 
marrying within the borders of the Society.” 


We all know our own division of the Society has 
greatly ameliorated the stringency of the rules of 





* This was the age of the greatest zeal and faith. The minis- 





try was plentiful and mighty. 


But terrible persecution raged. 
Barclay’s Apology published. 


Discipline relating to outgoing in marriage. But 
are they yet where they should be? Ought any 
honest and reputable marriage to be treated as a 
crime requiring repentance and amendment of life? 
There are many things that ought to arouse con- 
cern and call forth effort from the faithful, but just 
now we may pause to consider this one point. Shall 
we lose any more hopeful young members by mar- 
riage restriction which long experience has shown to 
be impossible ? 8. R. 


a 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PART OF THE LIFE 
AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF RUTH 
ANNA LINDLEY. 


Concluded from page 149. 


I remained steady in the attendance of meetings 
for above a year and a half before I felt a liberty to 
make application to be received as a member, but for 
a twelve month preceding I was constrained to use 
the plain language. In the fall before I made appli- 
cation to be received among Friends, Job Scott, being 
out upon a religious visit, lodged at our house. My 
father was from home, and my mother and aunt, | 
with a beloved friend from the city, with myself, 
made up the family at that time, and truly it seemed 
as if the canopy of Divine love was spread over us, 
and celestial showers issuing from the fountain of 
life descended upon our habitation. 

I had some time been in a low state and longed 
for a drop of heavenly consolation. My dear mother 
also had her mind much unsettled by unprofitably 
conversing upon Swedenborg’s opinions; there was 
likewise an elderly man in the neighborhood who 
had written a paper vainly endeavoring to account 
This man happened to be 
at our little meeting, and dear Job, after sitting a 
short time in silence, got up with those words: “ Who 
art thou, oh! man, or oh! woman, who would of 
thine own finite understanding presume to investigate 
the mysteries of the immeasurable God.” The words 
were solemn and awakening, and he was favored to 
open matters clearly. It proved, I trust, an humbling 
season to some that were present; and through infi- 
nite condescension this dear Friend, having a sitting 
in the family, was dipped into a sense of our several 
states and administered suitable counsel and encour- 
agement. In a little private opportunity, with tears 
flowing mutually from our eyes, he mentioned his 
sympathy with me, and prospect respecting me, tell- 
ing me | should have trials, and to remember it was 


| told I should; which has assuredly fell to my lot. 


About the middle of the ensuing winter, believing 
the time nearly arrived for me to make request to 
Friends to be received under their care, I mentioned 
it in a solid manner to my parents, though in great 


| fear, and mine eye turned to the Lord with earnest 


breathings that I might be strengthened and assisted 
in this important step ; my mother was much affected, 
and shed tears, but my father thought it was time 


|enough to make such a sacrifice, that [ was young, 


and had better wait until I was more fixed. I was 
enabled to tell him I was willing to give up the 
world and all the enjoyments of it for the pur- 
chase of a little peace; that I no longer took delight 
in those things which formerly gave me great pleas- 
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ure. He, seeing my mind bent upon it, gave his | exercise of my mind, was almost more than nature 
consent, and the next meeting day my mother went | could bear. Oh! the nights of anxiety and days of 
with me to Exeter. After meeting she called two | deep distress which I passed through at that time 
Friends aside and told them she felt like Hannah | will never be erased from my remembrance and in 














when she made an offering of her son to the Lord, 
for she had come to make an offering of me; also 
telling them of my concern. 
it under their care, and after divers visits from a 


solid committee of Friends I was received in the | 


Fifth month, 1787. 

I then found I was far from sitting down at ease, 
there was a large field of labor opened for me, and in 
the prospect thereof my knees were made to tremble. 
I telt a deep concern to be steady in the attendance 


of meetings for worship and discipline, and being | 
distantly situated from them found difficulty, my | 


father being frequently very averse to my going, 
particularly when the weather was wet or cold, 
which proceeded from motives of tenderness, but 
which, nevertheless, cost me no small degree of exer- 
cise, not feeling easy to stay at home on these accounts 
when my health would admit of my going, and as it 
gave him great uneasiness, and he frequently opposed 
me, I had often to experience seasons of deep con- 
flict, sometimes a week before a meeting for business, 
and my heart was poured forth in prayer to Almighty 
God that if it was right that I might have strength 
to persevere, and that way might be opened for me, 
though I could see no way. And forever blessed be 
His holy name, he often causeth the mountains to 
skip like rams, and the little hills like lambs, to my 
humbling admiration. 

One time I particularly remember being appointed 
to attend the Quarterly Meeting, I asked my father’s 
consent to let me go, he looked sternly at me 
and objected. I felt in a great strait and pleaded 
much with him; he at last consented, and told me | 
need not expect to go again for some months, for he 
did not approve of women riding about the country 
in that manner. As I had gained his consent for the 
present I was willing to leave my cause to the Lord, 
in the belief that if he required of me to go He would 
open the way for me, and after returning to my 
chamber and giving vent to many tears, my faith 
and confidence were renewed in Him who is the ever- 
lasting Rock of Ages. 


This was the last time my dear father ever spoke | 


so sharply to me on such an occasion, for seeing my 
peace deeply concerned in a strict attendance of 
meetings, and my endeared mother often pleading 
with him, he gave it up. May all those that labor 
under difficult discouragements in attending of meet- 
ings be encouraged to keep their eye single unto the 


They accordingly took | 


' this season of deep affliction I was made willing to 
‘covenant that if the Lord would spare my mother I 
would give up to what He required of me, though it 
_was harder than the parting with my natural life, 
and He graciously condescended to listen to my ery, 
and restored my endeared mother. 
Previous to this I attended the opening of the 
_Monthly Meeting at Robison; there were some 
Friends from the city who also attended, and one in 
| particular was so dipped into sympathy with me in 
the course of his public testimony and the deep 
exercise which I was under, together with the prospect 
| of some further trial and sore conflict which 1 should 
have to pass through in order to fit and prepare me 
for the great and solemn work to which my Master 
| was about to call me, which with the sensations that 
accompanied my mind, I had no more doubt of it 
| being me that was alluded to than if my name had 
been publicly mentioned. That circumstance, to- 
gether with many valuable Friends having feelingly 
sympathized and expressed their prospect respecting 
me in a more private way, had a tendency to confirm 
my belief that the Lord did indeed require an entire 
surrender on my part, and I must be willing to be- 
come a fool for Christ’s sake, and after many proba- 
tions, secret tears and prayers to my Almighty 
Father for help, and his gracious assistance in this 
awful, solemn work. 
| At a Monthly Meeting, held at Exeter, in the 
Twelfth month, 1789, and in the 22d year of my age, 
| after a season of the most severe conflict I ever before 
| experienced, wherein the day of solemn covenant 
| was brought before the view of my mind with this 
) secret intelligence that if I did not give up to what 
| was required of me, my mother should be taken from 
| me, I ventured upon my feet and expressed words in 
| which I felt great peace, and believe I had the tender 
/sympathy of most that were present. My esteemed 
friend, John Simpson being there, and in the words 
| of encouragement caused my heart to be truly thank- 
| ful. He came home with me and very feelingly 
|expressed his unity with me and also a fear lest 
through diffidence | should not sufficiently exert my 
voice, which gentle hint was afterward of use, al- 
though at that time, and frequently since, I did not 
expect ever to be again called upon in the same line, 
which, peradventure may not be unusual for those 
young in experience. 

William Savery shortly after went to Philadel- 








Lord, with fervent breathings to Him, then assuredly | phia, and a dear friend who was nearly interested 
He will open the way for us even though we may | about me, inquired of him how I was; he mentioned 


seem to be hedged in on every side. 

My exercises and deen baptisms in the prospect of 
being called to the work of the ministry greatly in- 
creased ; but, oh! my unwillingness to close in there- 
with was more than words can express; but my 
Master saw meet to cause me long to suffer under a 
very trying dispensation, which was that of my be- 
loved and tender mother being tried with a very 
lingering illness, and there seemed very little pros- 
pect of her recovery. The thoughts of losing or 
parting with this dear parent, together with inward 


that I had appeared publicly in a few words, which 
seemed like a wound fully ripe, which, when it was 
opened, it was easy; but, alas! it was not only 
opened, but probed and thoroughly searched before 
the Heavenly Ointment or Balm of Gilead could be 
availingly applied. 

One circumstance I omitted mentioning in the 
early part of this little narrative which now occurs 
tomy mind. A Friend visiting Pottstown Meeting 
about a twelvemouth after I was plain and I being 
in a very discouraged state, went to meeting greatly 


»~ 
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desirous he might be made an instrument of comfort 
to me. He spoke a considerable time, but did not 
touch upon anything relative to my state, and I 
returned home under many doubts and fears lest my 
Heavenly Father had cast me off forever. My pa- 
rents were in Philadelphia, and I being alone, sat | 
down on the sofa with a Bible in my hand, thinking | 
to gain some instruction and comfort from those 
sacred truths. I had given up the idea of seeing the 
Friend (who was a true Father in Israel) or having 
any opportunity with him, as not being worthy of it ; | 
but he dining at my uncle’s, not far distant, was after 
dinner walking in the piazza, and looking towards | 
our house felt a draft in his mind to come over; he 
knew nothing of the family, but yielding to the im- 
pulse he came, and passing through the outward 
room where there was a young woman of the house, 
without asking any questions, walked into the parlor 
where I was sitting in the situation above described, 
and without any further salutation than shaking 
hands, took a seat by me. A considerable time was 
spent in deep inward silence, after which he men- 
tioned how unexpectedly he was led tv come over 
without knowing the cause; but then feeling his | 
mind clothed with sympathy for me, believing it was | 
for my sake. He imparted much counsel and advice 
with a great deal of encouragement to me, which sin- | 
gular favor did deeply humble my heart and caused | 
tears of gratitude, contrition and tenderness to stream | 
from mine eyes. 

And now, having dropped those few hints for my 
own satisfaction, of my varied conflicts and exercises | 
and the goodness of the Lord to me, his poor unwor- | 
i a a a a ee ee 

May it please Thee, Oh! most gracious and mer- 
ciful Father, to bow down thine ear and hear the 
humble petition of thy handmaid. Oh, be pleased 
to lay with increasing weight thine Almighty hand 
upon me, let it not spare, neither let thine eye pity, 
until thou hast thoroughly tried, proved and known 
my works. Be pleased to bring me more immediately | 
under thy refining operation, and enable me to bear | 
with true resignation every turn of thy holy hand, | 
that so I may be purged and purified, fitted and quali- 
fied, rightly to engage in the awful and solemn work 
whereunto thou hast called me; or, if, Oh! most 
gracious Lord, thou art pleased to cut short thy 
work, let it be in righteousness, and grant me an ad- 
mittance into thy ever-blessed kingdom of light, life 
and peace, there to join in the holy anthems of 
Glory, Glory Hallelujahs, and praise to the Lord 
God and the Lamb, who is worthy forever, saith my 
soul. Amen, Amen.—Copied by Eliza E. Hibberd, 
formerly Hughes. 

Ninth mo. 21 st, 3828. 








Tue Chaldeans represent the Soul as originally 
endowed with wings, which fall away when it sinks 
from its native element, and must be reproduced be- 
fore it can hope to return. Some disciples of Zoro- 
aster once inquired of him “how the wings of the 
Soul might be made to grow again.” “ By sprink- 
ling them with the Waters of Life,” he replied. 
“But where are these waters to be found?” they 
asked. “In the Garden of God,” replied Zoroaster. 
— Thomas Moore. 


SERMON BY ROBERT F. FURNAS. 


The charge that was brought against Peter after 
his wonderful experience at the house of Cornelius, 
and onhis return to Jerusalem before those in 
church authority, was, that he had not only been 
among the Gentiles, but that he had also eaten with 
them. 

In answer to this charge he stated the whole cir- 
cumstance of the great sheet let down while he was 
upon the housetop, and of the four-footed beasts 
and creeping things that it contained; that it was 
thrice repeated; that there was a voice accompany- 
ing it, saying, “Arise, Peter, kill and eat.” His 
reply was, “ Not so, Lord; for nothing common or 
unclean has ever entered my mouth.” To which he 
received the answer, “ What God hath cleansed call 
not thou common or unclean.” While he wondered 
what the vision could mean there were three men at 
the gate, who called for him and delivered their mes- 
sage, that Cornelius had sent for him to come to his 
house. The distance was about 35 miles, and on the 
morrow they set out, ten in number, Peter and six of 
the brethren, with the three from the house of Cor- 
nelius. 

Cornelius was a Gentile, one that had never 
adopted the laws given by Moses, and consequently 
the Hebrews had no dealings with, had nothing to 
do with them. But he was said to be a very good 
man, one that prayed three times a day, and at the 
hour of prayer be beheld an angel in bright apparel 
standing before him, that said, Send men to Joppa, 
and call for Peter; that he lodged with one Simon, a 
tanner, and he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do. 

It was a good place to go to, for we find Corne- 
lius had gathered his friends and kinspeople, and 
when Peter entered the house Cornelius fell down at 
his feet and worshiped him. But Peter raised him 
up and said, “Stand up, for I myself am also a 
man;” and as he talked with him he went in, and 
found that many were gathered together; and Peter 
told them that they knew that it was unlawful for a 
man that was a Jew to join with them or talk with 
them that were of another nation, but God had told 
him that he should not call any man common or un- 
clean. Then Peter opened his mouth and said, “ Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons; but, in every nation, he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” 

When they had heard these things they held their 
peace and glorified God, saying, “Then to the Gen- 
tiles also hath God granted repentance unto life.” 

Now, when we come to consider that this was the 
first time that Peter had ever violated the law of 
Moses, and remember that the word Moses occurs 
more frequently in the first few chapters of the New 
Testament than any other proper name, we can see 
how hard it was for even the believers to leave off 
Moses and his law and to put on Christ and His 
law; and we wonder when we come to contemplate 
the experience of these, and the teachings they had 
listened to and believed. 

Peter from the time he was called from his fishing 
nets had accompanied Jesus, had heard His words 
and seen His miracles, had heard the sermon on the 
mount, had seen the blind restored to sight, the deaf 
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made to hear, the dumb to speak, the lepers cleansed, | 

the dead raised to life; had stood with Jesus on the | ae i 

mount of transfiguration, and beheld “ His face shine | PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 

as the sun and His raiment as white as the light,” | ; 

and in the ecstasy of the moment had said, “‘ Let us| An eminent French writer has said, “ When you 

build here three tabernacles—one for Thee, one for | educate a boy, you perhaps educate a man ; but, when 

Moses and one for Elias.” He had seen these pass | you educate a girl, you are laying the foundation 

away, and Jesus only remain. He had heard the} for the education of a family.” He might have 

wonderful words from the bright cloud that over- | added that to this end the physical training was of 

shadowed them, “This is My beloved Son, in whom | equal importance with the mental. . 

I am well pleased; hear ye Him!” In these days the subject of the physical training 
He had seen the barren fig-tree, the riven rocks, | of young men is occupying much attention, and the 

half-opened sepulchres ; he had seen darkness cover | discussions are broad and full of interest. The fault 

the earth at noonday, that lasted for three hours. | is, that the needs of both sexes in this respect are not 

He had witnessed the quaking earth, when it shook | equally considered. 

like a leaf, and the veil of the temple was rent in| An erect figure, an organism in which the pro- 

twain, as the Saviour of men bowed His head, on | cesses of life may go on without the ceaseless discord 

the cross, and gave up the ghost. ‘of functions at war with each other because of ab- 
He had seen his risen Lord; he had heard His! normal relations—in short, the added advanta‘es 

blessed words as He stood on the shore of the sea| which a fine physical adjustment gives to its pos- 

with his fisher’s coat about him. He heard the com- | sessor—are as necessary to one sex as to the other, 
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mand to “Feed My sheep,” and to “Feed My | 
lambs ;” and still, with all this, it required a miracle | 
from heaven to enable him to say, “ Now I know | 
that God is no respecter of persons.” 

The great lesson that we learn from all this is the | 
tendency of the human mind to dwell upon the reve- | 
lation of the past, instead of dwelling in the Living 
Presence; of fully realizing that He who revealed 
Himself in former times still reveals His will unto 
us. And the testimonies that our fathers have borne | 
are not necessarily ours, but theirs, and we are real- 
izing many of the blessed results of their faithful- 
ness as their baptisms led them through the waters 
of Jordan. 

They nobly passed over before the ark of the cov- 
enant of the God of Israel, and as they gathered up 
stones from the bottom of Jordan, and carried them | 
over to the other shore, for a pillar as a memorial of 
their deliverance, so we in our day must have our 
baptisms; we, too, must pass through Jordan be- 
fore the ark of the covenant, and carry from the 
depths of it the stones of a memorial of God’s love. | 
He is still as ready to bless as ever He was in any 
age of the world; will still keep His sheep in good | 
pastures, and on the high mountain of Israel shall 
their fold be. 

And the poor and needy that seek water and there 
is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, He will 
hear them, and the God of Israel will not forsake 
them ; He will open fountains in the wilderness and 
streams in the desert, make the parched land a pool 
and the thirsty land springs of water. 

Truly, the Lord our God is with us, and the shout 
of a king is amongst us. 

Now, in conclusion, let me exhort one and all to | 
the faithful discharge of every duty, bearing our | 
own testimonies to the living truths of the day in | 
which we live, and we shall be blest in basket and in 
store; and we can say, with the pious sacrificers of | 
the first fruits, “I have taken away the hallowed | 
things out of my house, and have given them to the | 
Levite and the stranger, to the widow and the father- | 
less. In all this I have not forsaken Thy command- | 
ment, but have kept Thy law.” 

Richmond, Ind., Third mo. 29th, 1885. 


and for the same reasons. 

If physical education and consequent improvement 
are things to be desired, it is not that a number of 
individuals as a result of this training shall be able 
to perform certain feats of strength or agility, but in 
its broadest sense it is for the improvement of the 


race, and the race can not materially advance physic- 
ally, intellectually, or morally unless the two factors 


which constitute the race share equally in whatever 
tends to its greater perfection. Therefore, if in con- 


'sequence of proper physical training men can do 


more work, live longer, and transmit to their off- 
spring ashare of this improved condition, women 


also should be so trained that they can do more work, 


live longer, and contribute to the higher possibilities 


| of their offspring by supplementing instead of thwart- 


ing the promise which has been presupposed in the 
higher development of the male parent. 

The question of the varieties’ and degree of exer- 
cise adapted to young women, and the many theories 


/unsupported by observation which have been ad- 


vanced, have done much to discourage the efforts 


_and hinder the progress of those who have been hon- 


estly endeavoring to establish a reform from which 


definite results might be determined. The growing 


recognition of the necessity for thorough work in this 
direction is the lever which must in time remove all 
obstacles that have thus far stood in our way. 
Professor D, A. Sargent, M. D., of Harvard Col- 
lege, a gentleman who has much practical experience 
in these matters, writes with regard to his observa- 
tions in many of our female colleges and seminaries, 


“They all feel the demand for improvement in this 


direction, but for the most part their efforts are lame 
and impotent.” He does not attribute this to lack 
of ability to come up to the required standards, but 
says that a need of encouragement and of suitable 
equipments exists. 

Although I have been refused any statistical in- 
formation, upon the plea that it was too early to 
make a summary of results, I know that in a few of 
the colleges for women the work of the drill-room is 
done with precision, and, what is better, enthusiasm. 


The late physician of one of these writes: “I am 
‘inclined to regard properly-conducted gymnastic 
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exercises as decidedly beneficial to female students. 
There has been in some instances less headache, in 
others marked improvement where various disturb- 
ances to health had existed. I look for benefit to all 
students who practice regularly and faithfully. It 
strengthens more sets of muscles than walking or 
rowing; the latter takes them into the open air. 
They need both, in order to do the best work.” 

A lady, lately connected with a famous English 
college, writes that gymnastic exercises were em- 
ployed, but were not so popular as walking, horse- 
back riding, and tennis. She adds, “Walks of fif- 
teen or twenty miles were not so unusual as to excite 
remark,” and mentions two friends who “ did ” thirty 
miles in a day without fatigue. “Indeed, one of 
them spent the entire evening afterward in dancing.” 

These facts certainly indicate that women are not 
by nature lacking in physical resources. The ques- 
tion, then, arises, What are the best methods of de- 
veloping these resources ? 

It is a well-known fact that in women the vital 
grasp, tenacity of life, if we may so term it, is stronger 
than it is in man. This is perhaps a necessary provi- 
sion, because of the added fact that through the physi- 
ological processes of her being she is exposed to greater 
perils than are her stronger brothers. ‘The existence 
of these conditions also renders her more liable to 
injury from any sudden and severe muscular strain, 
against which the system has not been fortifie’ by 
previous training. 

Some one has said that, in order to improve the 
health of the present generation, it would be neces- 


It should be a rule of every educator that no girl 
should be allowed to take a course of music-lessons 
while she is pursuing the regular routine of her 
school-work. 

As the girl approaches womanhood let it be re- 
membered that the need of healthful mental work is 
never greater than now. Muscle and nerve and in- 
tellect do not develop and grow strong upon sensa- 
| tional literature and fancy-work, and this is why 
girls at this age often grow morbid, sentimental, and 
self-conscious. Those instincts which should be kept 
in abeyance are stimulated into activity, and nervous, 
* hysterical, or chlorotic conditions result. 

Where the mind has been healthily directed, the 
system fortified by unstinted out-of-door recreation, 
and the muscles trained to endure prolonged effort 
| without fatigue, the above conditions will be looked 
for in vain. 

Walking, running horseback riding, trycycle rid- 
| ing, lawn tennis, swimming, rowing, skating, bowling 
hand-ball, and general gymnastics, are the exercises 
best adapted to girls, and for that matter, to any 
persons who wish a healthful and well-balanced 
rather than an abnormal physical development. 

(The harmful and disfiguring accidents which often 
result from the rougher games practiced by young 
men, as well as the graver injuries which are the 
direct result of heavy lifting or a sudden severe strain 
upon certain sets of muscles, are matters to be depre- 
|evted, not emulated, and perfect physical training 

does not require such sacrifices. ] 
Where the girl has been allowed to grow to early 





sary to correct the hygiene of our grandmothers! It | womanhood neglectful of the requirements for proper 


is to be regretted that we cannot begin thus early ; 
but we can improve the grandmothers of the future 
by beginning with the young girls of to-day, and 
through a sustained and systematic course of culture, 
help them to reach maturity with a physical endow- 


ment which will enable them more successfully to | 
take their part in the battle of life. I would there- | 


fore say, begin the training early; where this is not 
possible, begin carefully. 

Regulated gymnastic exercise is only one means 
of physical culture: modes of dress, out-of-door exer- 
cise, bathing, sleeping, the plays of young children, 
all are of equal importance. 

If the little girl is to be reared with a view to per- 
fect physical development, she should be dressed in 


as substantial clothing as her brother, and all trim- | 


mings and accessories necessitating extra care and 
stimulating a tendency to self-consciousness and the 
impression of sex should be avoided. If the boy is 


provided with a bycicle, the girl should be given a | 


trycicle, and so with all the inducements by which 
he is stimulated to seek recreation in the open air. 
She should share them. 

If, from the exuberance of health and vitality 
which this course engenders, the girl should chance 
to make as much noise as a boy, she should not be 


checked and repressed, while he is sent out-of-doors | 


to have his frolic out. Above all, should the follow- 
ing of that routine custom in the education of girls, 
piano-practice be avoided. The piano is the family 
vampire, which has sapped the vitality of thousands 
of young girls by keeping them from the healthful 
recreation and exercise which they so much need. 


| physical culture, the question of what she may then 
undertake is a more serious one. If she be in col- 
lege, the college physician should ascertain if there 
are any organic defects, and, if any exist, regulate 
her exercise in accordance with the requirements of 
| the case. In nearly all cases, if the work is begun 
carefully, increased gradually, and sustained system- 
atically, the best results will follow. 

Let the girl be properly reared, and it will be 
found that Nature has imposed no obstacles against 
the attainment of the most healthful and highest 
physical standards which are commensurate with the 
| normal development of the system.—Lucy M. Hall, 
| M. D., in Pop. Sci. Monthly. 

~siaeniaaaiaiaiiliaas 

You want to be true, and you are trying to be. 
Learn these two things,—never to be discouraged 
because good things get on slowly here, and never to 
| fail daily to do that good which lies next to your 
hand. Do not be in a hurry, but be diligent. Enter 
| into that sublime patience of the Lord. Be charita- 
| ble in view of it. God can afford to wait: why can- 

not we, since we have Him to fall back upon? Let 
patience have her perfect work, and bring forth her 
celestial fruits. Trust to God to weave your thread 
into the great web, though the pattern shows it not 
yet.— George MacDonald. 








| THe soul that ascends to worship the great God is 
| plain and true has no rose color, no fine friends, no 
chivalry, no adventures; does not want admiration ; 
dwells in the hour that now is; in the earnest ex- 
perience of the common day.— Emerson. 
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Samuet J. Levicx.—We hear, with deep sorrow, 
of the sudden death of our friend, Samuel J. Levick, 
a minister whose long and valued labors among us 
are well known to a wide circle of Friends. 

His earnestness, boldness and clearness in the min- 
istration of the word were very marked, and his de- 
parture isasad and solemn visitation, not only to 
those who stood near him by kinship, or by church 
connection, but to the Society of Friends throughout 
our borders. 





Be Hopervut.—For the real progress of good there 
is no inspiration equal to that of a large hope. Alas! 
that in so many it isso small. Asa religious body, 
we haye our full share of “ Martha’s” anxious and 
troubled ones, wondering which shall prosper, “ this 
or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” 
Paul told us long ago that “every man’s work shall 
be made manifest,” but we show too much anxiety 
while we wait. We are often asked to point out the 
results obtained from the many new avenues for cre- 
ating interest, and some are discouraged because the 
progress is co slow. 

Long 2nd patient labor will be needful ere we 
recover from the paralyzing effect of the unwisdom 
that marked out two diverging lines for Friends over 
half a century ago. What we need now is more 


faith, more hope, and to put more of ourselves into | 


our work, “that it be thorough, genuine, simple- 
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| Be bounteous in thy faith, for not misspent 
Is confidence unto the Father lent: 
Thy need is sown and rooted for His rain. 
His thoughts are as thine own; nor are His ways 
Other than thine, but by their loftier sense 
Of beauty infinite, and love intense. 

Work on. One day, beyond all thoughts of praise, 
A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays; 

| Nor other than thy need, thy recompense.” 








| Our Approacninc YeARLyY Merrtinc.—There 
are many reasons why the approaching session of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be an important 
event in the history of our branch of the Christian 
Church. Leading off, as it does, the Yearly Meet- 
ings of our denomination, and representing to a large 
extent the conservative element of the Society, its 
proceedings excite, perhaps, greater interest than 
| should really attach to them. 


| Some of us feel that Philadelphia is the Jerusalem 
| of our hopes as a people, and the nursing mother of 
our faith, and as we come up yearly to our annual 

feast, our prayers arise that she may indeed be “ the 
| City of the Great King” in all that widens and 
' deepens the hopes, the aims, and the aspirations of 
our Israel. 

| It is no small occasion for gratitude that the 
| broad, liberal thought of the best Christian life is 
increasing in our midst, and with it comes, in a larger 
sense than has before been witnessed, a charity that 
\thinketh no evil, a faith founded upon experience, 
/and a hope born of confidence in the ulimate tri- 
'umph of righteousness. 

The growth of a religious cult that makes no 
| appeal to the senses, that has no outward emblem or 








hearted, the best that is in us, the best that can come | offering, and is without rite or ceremony, must of neces- 
out of us,” and never forget that God still rules over | sity be slow, for it is by slow degrees man gains an emi- 
all, and is so just a taskmaster, that we are wise | nence that brings him into the clear vision which spir- 
when we leave success to Him. itual life implies. We need to be instructed in this. 

And let us not place too high a value on our} It was not enough for Samuel that he heard a 
work ; be as liberal with it as we may, it is so small | voice; it was to him a human call until the pro- 
compared with nature’s work. An exchange paper |phet, perceiving the Lord had spoken, bade him 
beautifully says: /make answer, “Thy servant heareth.” We do need 

‘In the practical working of good agencies there | the word of encouragement from the Lord’s anointed, 
— oo ic coskekiwen a wien — /and we need also to recognize that he is the truly 
gle beam in comparison with that immense body of | anointed who, by what means soever it be, touches the 


light which passes off to be lost, apparently, in end- i ing j i 
: , spring of feeling in us, and makes plainer and c r 
less space. Nature produces a hundred seeds for every pring 8 : I - leare 


one that comes to maturity; and at every sculptor’s | to our understanding the Divine revealings. 
feet there is an unheeded pile of marble chips which | Said one of old. “ Surely the Lord is in this place 
have been sacrificed to the fulfillment of the artist’s Se ; , 
design.” and I knew it not.” We find Him often where we 
So let us be prodigal with our labor, sowing with least expect; often in the little ministrations of 
a trusting faith that, if we only sow good seed, no | daily life, or in the meaner things of common ser- 
anxiety need be ours regarding the harvest. | vice. When, like the Patriarch, our bed is the bare 
earth, and a stone is our pillow, we may realize our 
nearness and find ourselves in blest communion with 
the Highest. 


As we leave our homes for the great convocation, 





“ And do not fear to hope. Can poet's brain 
More than the Father’s heart rich good invent? 
Each time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 
We know the primrose time will come again; 
Not more we hope, nor less would soothe our pain. | 
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let us remember the injunction, “ Bring all the tithes | 
into the storehouse ”—tithes of brotherly kindness, 
of patience, of forbearance, of charity, of meekness, 
and all those gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit that 
characterize the Christian who is thoroughly fur- 
nished for every good word and work—“ that there 
may be meat in mine house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of Heaven, and pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

Do we crave the blessing? We must labor for it 
—must do our part; our Father promises nothing to 
the idle and the indifferent. As poverty and want 
follow indolence in outward things, so surely will it | 
bring barrenness to the spiritual life. We must labor | 
if we would have that bread which cometh down from 
“God out of Heaven,” of which he who partakes 
shall never hunger. 

And in our labor we must see to it that we do it 
with the full ability that we possess; and, what is | 


quite as important, that in the doing we stand not in | 
the way nor hinder another worker whose methods | 
differ from our own. 

As a body composed of members diverse in char- | 
acter and function, there must be recognized a cur- | 
rent running through and gathering to itself all the | 
parts and parcels furnished by each. Every little 
rill has its place, and the failure of the smallest | 
brings loss to all. To have a good meeting needs 
only that we do our individual parts to make it what | 
we secs then, n, truly, “the blessing” will be ours. | 


SoS SS SS ES 


DEATHS. - 


BOWMAN.—On Fourth month 15th, 1885, at the 
residence of Lester Comly, Byberry, Pa., Joshua R. 
Bowman, formerly of Merion, in his 80th year; a 
— of Green ‘Street Monthly Meeting, Philadel- 
phia, 


ELLIS.—On Fourth month 11th, 1885, at Johns- 
town, Pa., C. Frazer, youngest child of Samuel P. 8. | 
and Acsa M. F. Ellis, aged 2} years. | 


HART.—On First-day, Fourth month 5th, 1885, at | 
the residence of his uncle, George Eastburn, Phila- | 
delphia George, son of Samuel and Elien E. Hart, of | 
Doylestown, Pa., in his 24th year. 


LEEDOM.—On First-day, Fourth month 5th, 1885, 
in Haverford, Delaware county, Pa., Hannah S., wife 
of John Leedom, in her 62d year. 


LEVICK.—On the evening of Fourth month 19th, 
1885, suddenly, at his residence in West Philadelphia, 
Samuel J. Lev ick, in the 66th year of his age; a min- 
ister of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, Race Street. 


MOORE.—On Second mo. 27th, 1885, in Philadel- 
phia, Euretta MeVicker, widow of John G. Moore, 
and daughter of the late Dr. Benjamin S. Budd, aged 51 
years, a former teacher of elocution in Friends’ Cen- 
tral School. 


RITTEN HOUSE.—On Second-day evening, Fourth 
mo, 13th, 1885, Rebecca Rittenhouse, of Germantown, 











|and so on to the eleventh. 
|any, but simply inquired why they were not using 


aged 77 years; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


RHODES.—On Fourth mo. 8th, 1885, at Hinsdale, 
Queens co., L. I., Phebe Eliza Hallett, wife of Corne- 
lius H. Rhodes, aged 76 years. 


SCOTT.—On Third mo. 23d, 1885, in New Market, 
Frederick co., Md., Elizabeth Seott, aged 82 years; a 
member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. Formerly 
a resident of Loudoun co. Va. 

Patiently she awaited the summons; calmly, peace- ° 
fully and resignedly she entered into rest. H. 


SHARPLES.—On Fourth month 13th, 1885, at 


| West Chester, Pa., Mary A., wife of Philip P. Shar ples, 


in her 70th year ; a valued member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


TAYLOR.—On Third month 25th, 1885, at Lin- 
coln, Va., Bernard Taylor, in his 83d’ year ; an elder 
of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 


TITUS.—On Fourth mo. 13th, 1885, at Westbury, 
L. I., of pneumonia, Robert Titus, in the 72d year of 


| his age. 


WALKER.—On Fourth month 7th, 1885, in Balti- 
more, Md., James T., son of Elisha H. and Lucy 
Cooper Walker, aged 7 months. 


YARDLEY.—On Third month 7th, 1885, at Vine- 


|land, N. J., Edward T. Yardley, a son of the late 


William and Elizabeth Yardley, of Philadelphia, in 
his 74th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


Friends of Philadelphia. . 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE PARABLE OF THE HOUSEHOLDER | 


Few, if any of the parables of the New Testament, 
| spoken by Jesus Christ, are so full of encouragement 
as that of the householder, who went out early in the 
morning to hire laborers to work in his vineyard. 
He was for each one giving his best in the service 
allotted them. 

The “third hour” 





was his first call, then the sixth, 
He did not reprimand 


the time to some useful purpose, and thus glorifying 
the Giver, instead of gazing idly all the day upon 
the passers-by. 

When the time for settlement came there were 
some complainers among them. The early workers 
expected more ; though they had agreed for a penny. 
They seemed to forget they had all the time been 
reaping the benefits the others had lost, even the 
hundred-fold reward promised for willing service. 

Here comes a gentle reprimand to them: “Take 
that thine is, and go thy way; isit not mine.to do 
what I will with mine own? I will give to this last 
| even as unto thee.” 

Oh, the sweetness of devotion from youth to old 
age; itis like “the dew of Hermon, the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion, where the 
Lord commands His blessings, even life forevermore.” 


Saran Hunt. 
West Grove, Fourth mo. 15th, 1885. 





I cannot tell you how solemn a thought it is to 
have now lost all my relations of the generation pre- 
ceding our own, and to be thus visibly brought into 
that generation whose time for departure comes the 
next.—Dr. Arnold. 
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A DAY IN WITTENBERG. 


On the kind invitation of a pleasant German 
young lady, we rose early on the morning of Third | 
month, 27th, and left Berlin for Wittenberg, on the 
express train. The depot from which the train set 
out is a fine structure of yellow brick, and is said to 
be the largest depot in the world ; it is certainly im- 
posing. e were soon seated in the compartment 
for ladies, and a pretty, prattiing, little German girl 
of some three summers amused us by her attempts | 
to speak German, and we wondered how she would 
ever learn to pronounce some of those long, difficult 
words. The little one had made a very good be- 
ginning, and did not seem to fear the future. 

Our kind friend met us at the station, which is some | 
ten minutes walk from the small town, and as we left | 
the railroad she pointed out the oak tree under | 
which Luther burned the papal bull in 1520, a step | 
which was the forerunner of wider emancipation for | 
the German people. 

Wittenberg is a quaint old city, once surrounded | 
by a wall and moats, of which the former is almost | 
entirely torn down, and the latter is being converted | 
into a pleasure ground and into promenades for the | 
good citizens of Wittenberg. It is a very pretty | 
way of utilizing those old land-marks of feudal | 
times, and one that makes us realize that we are| 
enjoying the benefits of peace. Our attention was 
called to Luther’s house on our left, as we entered 
the town, with the promise that we should pay it a | 
visit in the afternoon. We passed reluctantly by | 
under the friendly guidance of our hostess, who took | 
us through the College street to the market place, | 
one well worthy of the artist’s pencil. Well may tle | 
Wittenbergers be proud of this their town’s chief | 
ornament. Surrounded as it is on all sides with | 
quaint old houses, with its old stone fountain and two | 
noble statues of Luther and Melanchthon, on our | 
right the picturesque Rothhaus, or city hall, it pro- | 
duces the most artistic effect and calls forth our sin- | 
cerest admiration. We are told that in the corner 
room or rather cellar of the Rothhaus used to be a | 
beer saloon, where Luther bought his beer. We were | 


soon at our friends very pleasant house, and ate with | 








That of Luther is as follows: “Here lies the body 


‘of Martin Luther, Doctor of Theology, who on the 


18th of February, in the year 1546, at his birth- 
place, Eisleben, succumbed to death, after he had 
lived sixty-three years, two months, and ten days.” 
It is said, though not authorized, that Emperor 


| Charles V, one day in the month of May following 


Luther’s death, stood at his grave, and upon being 
urged by Duke Alba to cause Luther’s bones to be 
dug up and burnt, as an arch heretic, he replied, “ I 


carry on war with the living, not with the dead.” 


The church when we visited it was about to be 
repaired and fitted up just as it was in Luther’s time. 
We climbed the stairs and stood in the pulpit, from 
which he so often poured forth his fiery words against 


‘the abuses of the Church, with mingled feelings of 


awe and curiosity, wondering whether he to-day 
would not find evils nearly as great against which to 
use the battery of his eloquence. 

From the Schlosskirche we paid a short visit to 
the handsome old Gothic Stadtkirche with its spires 
and fine work in stone, and niches with saints, carved 
out of stone. Though much prettier it had none of 
the interest attached to the other Church. 

After a pleasant dinner (where we were not pressed 
to drink wine) in this charming German home, so 
grateful to us after months of life in a “ pension” 
(boarding house), we hastened out again after the 
half hour after-dinner nap, which the Germans 
always take, to visit Luther and Melanchthon’s 
homes. The great Reformer passed the happy years 
of his married life with Catherine von Besa, in what 
was once aconvent. One enters the court and garden 
through a gateway, and notices first the lime tree 
upder which he loved to sit and chat with his wife 
and friends of an evening. Before ascending the 
the winding stairs leading to the rooms occupied by 
Luther and his Catherine, our attention is caught by 
the stone seats in the wall, with his bust in stone 
above the one and his coat of arms (made by himself 
over the other. This coat of arms, a rose with a 
heart in the centre and in the heart a cross, is charac- 
teristic of Luther. He said of it that if one had the 
cross in one’s heart, one would walk on roses. 

The Luthershule (room) with its low, inlaid wooden 





good appetite the simple breakfast of chocolate, bread ; ceiling,well worn floor,old fashioned stove, and the table 
and butter and sausage, which her good mother had | which he used, impresses one at once with the many 
ready for us. Herr H. (our friends father) is a jovial | years that have passed since these walls echoed with the 
German host full of fun and ever ready with a joke, | laughter of his children, and the songs of the happy 
whose only brother lives in Pittsburg, Pa., and whom | family when gathered together. Here at the small, 
he has not seen for thirty years. They both look | round paned windows, with thick glass, through which 
forward to a reunion either in America or Germany. | one cannot see, stands a bench with places for two. 
Our pleasant chat at the breakfast table was cvt | We take our seats on it and pull back the pane, or 
shorter than we liked, but time was precious, and we | rather several panes, of glass, left loose for that pur- 
had much to see. We turned our steps to the| pose, and look down upon the courtyard, and our 
Schlosskirche where Luther preached, and on the | thoughts are carried back to the time when the 
doors of which he nailed his famous theses. This | much honored pair sat on this very bench and looked 
door was unfortunately burnt in 1760 (though the | out on the very same peaceful garden. Many more 
Berliners declare that they possess one half of the | souvenirs of Luther are preserved in other rooms, 
original), a loss which King Frederic William VI | among them the best picture of him by Lucas Cra- 
made good as far as it was possible, by presenting to | nach, the first printed Bible in the German lan- 
the church handsome heavy bronze doors with the | guage, according to his translation, letters written 
theses engraved on the bronze. The interior of the | by him, the first large wood-cut, composed of several 
church is very simple and the graves of Luther and | pieces of paper, as they did not prepare such large 
Melanchthon are the chief objects of interest. The | sheets then, the hour glass which he used during his 
inscriptions are in Latin and read much the same. | sermons, the rosary which he used as monk, as well 
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as Catherine von Besa’s as nun, and many, many | 
more. 

Among the pictures here, one by that quaint, old | 
— Cranach, amused and interested us as well. 

t represents the vineyard of the Lord. On one side 
are Luther, Melanchthon, Bugerhagh and many | 
other active workers in the cause of the Reformation, | 
busily engaged cultivating the vineyard, culling and 
training-the vines, and bringing fresh water from the 
well of life, while on the other side of the hedge are 
the Pope, cardinals and priests just as busily engaged 
in tearing all down and making the well muddy. 
The picture explains itself, and is extremely interest- | 
ing as well as a work of art. . 

A short visit to Melanchthon’s home and to the 
stone bank in the garden, on which he loved to sit, 
ended our sight-seeing, and we were soon bidding a 
reluctant farewell to our kind German friends who 
had done so much to entertain their guests. The 
memory of Wittenburg will always be a loving one, | 
as well as of that lovely family to whose kindness 
we owed our pleasant and profitable glimpse of the 
scenes of Luther’s most active life, as the monk, the 
reformer, and lastly as the father of a family. F. H. 

Berlin, Prussia, Third mo., 29th, 1885. 





LIBERIA. 


This African Republic is just now attracting the 
attention of the civilized world, and is looked upon 
as an important gateway to the “ Dark Continent.” 
It lies along the Eastern shore of the Atlantic Ocean, 
from Cape Palmas, in latitude 4 degrees 20 minutes, 
north to Sierra Leone on its northwest limit. 

Eli Jones, in the Worker and Expositor, writes : 


“In the Colonization Society’s report for 1884 
they say, “The interior, immediately in the rear of 
the coast line of Liberia, for hundreds of miles is 
easy of access. Paths lead out in every direction, 
and the natives are not only approachable, but as 
peaceful as any upon the continent. The govern- 
ment has inaugurated treaties with many of the 
tribes, and a definite understanding and their good 
will have been obtained. Calls are frequent from 
these people for instruction in divine truth and the 
useful arts, that the Christianizing and civilizing 
power of true religion and advanced industrial skill 
may be employed in the regeneration of that inviting 
region. Numerous aborigines, in order to secure the 
advantages of proximity to the civilized settlements, 
are flocking from the interior and building villages 
near the Liberians. Zodaque, a Pessah Chief, with 
some two hundred followers, has located near Crozar- 
ville. Another chief, with about three hundred 
refugees from heathenism, is expected soon to settle 
in the same neighborhood. 

“The emigrant ships of the Colonization Society 
ply twice a year between this country and Liberia. 
The passage is set at $100; if persons go as emigrants 
it is free, with a gift of land ou which to settle, and 
aid given for the first six months while acclimating. 
The experience of their physicians is such that nearly 
every case is treated successfully. 

“On arriving in Liberia, the missionary from this 








country finds himself surrounded by a people speak- 
ing his native tongue, among whom he may at once 
engage as a teacher of youth, or as a preacher, if he 
feels so called. He will also find himself in close 
proximity to nations whose language he may be 
acquiring, and at the same time gaining lessons to 
fit him for successful work among the untaught hea- 
then. 

“* A strong Christian negro nationality on the West 
Coast of Africa will greatly aid in advancing the 
interests and promoting the welfare of the colored 
people in America. We cannot afford to be indiffer- 
ent to the claims of Liberia.’ An offshoot from our 
country—speaking the same language—with a con- 
stitution and laws modeled after our own, she should 
receive our fostering care and kind aid. Educated 
Christian men and women is her crying need to-day.’’ 


rT 


ALCOHOL AND DIGESTION. 





Dr. Norman Kerr, referring to the subject of alco- 
hol and digestion, writes : 

“So far from aiding in digestion intoxicating 
liquors actually hinder this vital process. Again 
and again, on examining after death the bodies of 
persons who have died suddenly I have found large 
quantities of food which had been hindered from be- 
ing digested by strong drink taken a few hours before. 
The presence of an intoxicant in the stomach 
markedly interferes with the digestive act. 

“True, if you take half a glass of brandy after 
eating too hearty a meal, you may fell temporary 
relief, but you have not digested the food You have 
only made the nerves of seusation—God’s messengers 
in the living body —drunk, so that they cannot do 
their duty ; they cannot deliver their message to the 
brain that the stomach has been oppressed by excess 
in eating. The more any one is troubled with indi- 
gestion, the more need is there to avoid using agents 
which arrest and retard digestion. Hence the most 
frequent cause of the terrible amount of that scourge 
of life—dyspepsia—in our country at the present 
time, is the use of intoxicating drinks. There must 
be moderation in eating solid food, as there must be 
in the drinking of water and other wholesome non- 
intoxicants; but the general abandonment of the 
habit of drinking inebriating beverages would cause 
the greater part of the indigestion and its attendant 
miseries to cease from the land.—Exchange. 





HOSPITALITY. 





It is well to realize in all the appointments of life 
that there are always some things that must be left 
out, and trying to choose wisely, arrange our plans of 
life accordingly ; for while Time endues us with its 
power, it also imposes its restricticns. The question 
is constantly submitted to us, “This or that?” not 
“ This and that.” 

While many things must be crowded out margin 
should always be left for meeting and greeting and 
enjoying intercourse with one another. Nothing can 
take the place of the conversation of living men 
and women. The meeting of thought with thought, 
of mind with mind, of heart with heart, is essential to 
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the full and healthful development of every individual | 
heart and mind and soul. 

We Americans, it is said, are a hurried, driven 
people. It is true that the struggle for existence is 
an all-absorbing struggle. It is quite as true that 
“existence,” grows to be a more and more compre- 
hensive term. So many things are coming to be 
considered essential that are in reality quite separate 
from the real needs and necessities of simple living. 
The taste for “ pretty things” is being carried to a 
great and unsatisfying extreme. Elaboration in | 
dress and in house decoration and appointments is 
usurping a place that should be devoted to other and 
better things. Tastefulness and the love of beauty 
are both desirable and useful; it is the excess that is 
to be deplored, where strength and mind and money 
are used in a way that too often, is but a robbing 
from the real resources of life, its development, 
necessities and duties. 

All those who can afford to indulge in dainty and 
expensive furnishing without trenching upon an in- | 
sufficient income or upon life’s higher duties and | 
nobler uses, may surely do so. But those who can- | 
not afford it should be content to have homes which | 
are true and pure in their simplicity and honesty. 
Simplicity is not in the least akin to meanness, and 
one can keep the home neat and clean and tasteful 
without any elaboration of decorative ornaments. 

The decline of hospitality is largely due to the 
increased demand (supposed demand) for outlay and 
expenditure, for decoration and display. In older 
times people were honestly and heartily hospitable, | 
because it was not customary to make much change | 
from the ordinary custom of the house. Then a/| 
housekeeper hearing of the coming of guests was not | 
disconcerted at the news; an additional dessert per- | 
haps, or one or two additional dishes, would be all | 
that she need add to the clean table-linen to be in | 
readiness for the guests, whose coming she did not | 
dread because she felt they did not come to criticise | 
but to enjoy themselves. Ifthe same feeling on the | 
part of both hosts and guests could now be general, | 
how much greater pleasure, freedom and benefit would | 
be found in the interchange of hospitality ! 

If we could be willing to entertain our friends with | 
whatever means and appliances we have at hand, we | 
could greet our guests with cordiality instead of the | 
frequent all-too-evident anxiety. We are too anxious 
about the appearance of the “ best room,” about the dis- | 
play of the rare china, and about the display of our cul- 
inary arts; too desirous to put out of sight the little | 
“homely,” comfortable ways of daily life, and to have 
everything in company parade, to be able to enjoy 
ourselves or give enjoyment to others. A guest who 
receives an earnest, hearty welcome, who feels that 
his coming does not disarrange, or greatly add to, the 
household plans or cares, is a guest placed at once at 
ease. 

It is not from having every outward want supplied 
that one derives the greatest enjoyment; but from 
being made sensible that one’s presence is dear and 
desired. What matters it if our guests can purchase 
a dozen luxuries to our none? Had they chosen to 
enjoy their luxuries they might have remained at 
home to do so; but they liave cometo us. It would 
be simple courtesy, at the very least, to suppose they 








| change of true and beautiful hospitality. 


'we cannot afford to lose? 


have come for ourselves, for what we can give them. 

We should be blind, in any envious or emulous 
way, to the gleam of the gold or silver of those richer 
than ourselves when we are. regulating our own 
household appointments. If we make more display 
than we can afford we are unjust and untrue to our- 
selves. We can offer what we justly are able to do, 
considering our means, strength, and circumstances ; 
filling all deficiencies with cordial good-will, of which 
the grace will reach deeper, and the charm will charm 
more fully and bless more wisely, than any mere 
collection of rare furnishing or elaboration of colla- 
tion can do. 

A plain, unpretentious meal, at which the souls of 
the guests have been lightened, the hearts warmed, 
and the minds quickened by genial and earnest inter- 
course, is within the reach of all. All true-hearted 
intercourse is elevating; there is nothing which can 


| give to youth so “liberal” an education as to mingle 


with and listen to those who are cultivated, who are 
full of high and noble thoughts and aims, those who 
are simple, earnest, and sincere, the disciples of truth 
and loye, of faith and duty. 

Peter said, “Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I to thee,” and his saying might well 
be taken as a motto in social life. It is that which 


_ we have that we are to give, not that which we have 
not; we are not to strive to appear other than we 
are; not to strive to make a display to which there 
/is no inward truth or possession. 
| feeling, we can give that; if we have love, we can 


If we have good 


give that; if we have good-will and charity, we can 
give of those; if we have education and refinement, 
we can give of those; and, with our stock ever on 
hand, we can always be ready to greet a friend. If 
we have simple bread and milk, that given—shared 
—with a true sincerity of a true and earnest and 
loving heart, will become precious by a solvent of 
truth and good feeling which alone can give life and 
vitalitv to any feast. 

Little or much, expensive or inexpensive, what- 
ever we have will become precious in the sharing 
with a loving heart; as whatever is of truth and 
purity and goodness, blesses giver and_ receiver, 
as it passes outward and onward, leaving its gifts 
whence it rises and wherever it pauses. The fear and 
dread of adverse criticism, in addition to the increas- 
ing tendency to ceremonious display, threaten the 
foundations of all real social intercourse and the inter- 
Is there 
not some way of arresting this tendency and saving 
for ourselves the wholesome joys and benefits which 
There are multitudes of 
beautiful flowers of content, beauty, joy, and com- 
fort, ready to burst forth in the friendly meetings of 
those who will gather together with simple hearts 
attuned to love and truth.—Mary Ferguson, in the 
Christian Union. 





—— 


I HOLD with Algernon Sidney, that there are but 


| two things of vital importance,—those which he calls 
| Religion and Politics, but which I would rather 


call our duties and affections towards God, and our 
duties and feelings towards men ; science and litera- 


ture are but a poor make up for most of these.—Dr. 
Arnold. 

















POETRY. 


THE SURE FOUNDATION. 


Build firm and sure, O soul 
Upon the Rock that cannot fail! 
The storm is raging, and the gale 
Shrieks round thee, fierce and wild and high, 
The tempest mocks thy anguished ery. 
Build firm and sure! 





Build deep and strong, O soul! 
Then sball no storm or jar or shock 
Sway thee from the unswaying Rock, 
For deeper than earth’s mightiest tide 
Thy sure Foundation shall abide. 

Build deep and strong! 


Build broad and high, O soul! 
Thy temple shall be pure and fair, 
And prayer and praise shall echo there. 
The songs of faith shall upward rise 
Like perfumed airs from Paradise. 
Build broad and high! 


Build bravely on, O soul! 
The Master’s eye is on thee still, 
Noting each triumph of His will, 
As step by step, and round by round, 
Thou reachest higher, holier ground. 
Build bravely on! 
—WSelected. 


LOST NAMES. 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 
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A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be. 

And if within the Book of Life is found 
My lowly place— 

Honor and glory unto God redound 
For all His grace! 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Concorp First-pay Scoot Unton.—This meet- 
ing, held in the beautifully refitted but ancient meet- 
ing-house at Chester, Pa., was well attended by per- 
sons representing the various schools, also many vis- 
iting Friends from other Unions. The reports from 
the schools vacated in winter were necessarily brief, 
yet encouraging words were spoken to these that 
they re-open with fresh vigor, and especial reference 
was made to the need of visiting these schools by 
those engaged in teaching during the winter, as such 
visits are beneficial to both visitors and visited. 

The full reports from Chester, West Chester, Wil- 
mington, Darby, etc., giving account of their active 
work during the past winter, were listened to with 
marked interest. Several valuable essays were read, 
and the Union adjourned to meet at Willistown in 
Tenth month next. 





CHappaqua Mountain InstituTe.—I trust we 
will not forget the bountiful and timely aid given by 
our friends to repair our loss and make us comfort- 


able. 
We have had a great task to provide and refur- 


“Those women ;which labored with me in the Gospel, and nish a home for our family of fifty. But in doing 


other my fellow-laborers whose names are in the Book of 
Life.” 


They lived and they were useful: this we know, 
And naught beside ; 

No record of their names is left to show 
How soon they died ; 

They did their work, and then they passed away, 
An unknown band, 

And took their places with the greater host 
In yon high land. 


And were they young, or were they growing old, 
Or ill, or well, 

Or lived in poverty, or had much gold, 
No one ean tell ; 

Only one thing is known of them, they were 
Faithful and true 

Disciples of the Lord, and strong through prayer 
To save and do. 


But what avails the gift of empty fame? 
They lived to God. 

They loved the sweetness of another name, 
And gladly trod 

The rugged ways of earth that they might be 
Helper, or friend, 

And in the joy of this their ministry, 
Be spent and spend. 


No glory clusters round their names on earth, 
But in God's heaven 

Is kept a Book of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 

A place for all who did the Master please, 
Although unknown ; 

And there lost names shine forth in brightest rays 
Before the throne. 


O take who will the boon of fading fame! 
But give to me 





this our friends have freely given the needed assist- 
ance, and we now have very comfortable accommo- 
dations for our school. 

Forty of our pupils remain with us, and they ap- 
pear to be more closely attached to each other and 
tous. When we reflect upon the danger that sur- 
rounded us, we feel that it was through the care and 
timely aid that our lives were all spared by our 
Heavenly Father. It was truly a very narrow 
escape for some, and wonderful that it should be so. 

We have many letters expressing sympathy and 
regret for the loss of our Institute, and the wish to 
have it rebuilt. This subject is now under consider- 
ation, and some action has been taken as to plans, 
etc. There are many inquiries for a good boarding 
school, under the care of Friends, 

I was impressed this morning by a circumstance 
that gave evidence of the force of education. A 
fresh fall of snow, several inches deep, made the 
walk, half a mile across the fields, quite unpleasant. 
The girls were much disappointed, and sent a peti- 
tion to know if I would remain at home and have a 
meeting in their room. A satisfactory answer was 
given to this request by informing them that a way 
would be provided for some of them to get to 
meeting. 

We have many dear, good children, and they be- 
come very much attached to Friends, and to our 
religious views. We have no doubt that many of 
the seeds of kindness and love will take root in the 
heart and bring forth fruits of goodness and virtue. 


oan ——— 


THE past is gone forever. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


The Confessions of Hermes and other Poems. By 
Paul Hermes.—By this non de plume does a Philadel- 
phia poet of unmistakable power present himself. His 
volume is inscribed to Robert Browning, or to Robert 
B., as the printed words stand on the dedication page, 
and we fancy we can see that the author has read with 
enjoyment and appreciation the works of this pro- 
found and intellectual poet. Here is an appeal for 
applause: 


O stingy world, begrudging your applause, 
What joys sublime you miss for lack of love! 
The sweetest song the poet cannot sing, 

The perfect face the painter cannot paint, 
Because the world isdumb. Encouragement, 
Not criticism, completes the artist’s strength, 
Adds swiftness to his wings, scope to his ken, 
As winds invisible urge faster home 

The ship that speeds by steam. 


The work is published by David McKay, 23 South 
Ninth street, Philadelphia, and will, we hope, receive 
the attention which it seems to us to merit. This 
poet, who ventures into the arena of literature has, we 
are sure, a lofty aim and high capabilities. He says 
for himself: ‘‘Should this volume reproduce, even 
faintly, the poet’s profound sense of the mystery and 
pathos and earnestness of life, and his conviction— 
growing ever stronger—that the realization of Beauty 
and happiness waits upon loyalty to Duty, he will 
feel justified in having offered it to the world. But 
though he fails in this, his faith will still abide un- 
shaken, that stronger and worthier lips will try to 
utter more distinctly the unutterable Truth. This 
striving for utterance is Poetry, for which, consciously 
or unconsciously, mankind will listen while the earth 
remains.”’ 


rRoM J. Fitzge N ‘ re have receive ; : 
From J. Fitzgerald, New York, we have received | seek to lead them to attain to heights, and leave 


No. 1, of a forthcoming series, to be entitled the Library 
of the Fathers of the Church. The publisher states 
that he has spared no expense in making preparation 
for issuing this great Series of Christian Classics, in a 
style not unworthy of the works contained init. The 
type is sufficiently large and the paper very satisfac- 
tory, while the specimen copy sent us, isa large double 
column pamphlet of about 20 pages, containing the first 
instalment of the Confessions of Augustine. “They are 
to be furnished to subscribers at the rate of two a 
month, and are to be $5 a year, or 25 cents a number. 

The Fathers whose works are represented, are 
Augustine Chrysostum, the most famous of the Greek 
Fathers; Ephraim, the light of the Syrian Church ; 
Athanasius, the great antagonist of Arianism ; Cyril, 
of Jerusalem ; Cyprian; Justin Martyr, the Christian 
Philosopher of the second century; Tertullian ; Iren- 
zeus; Cyril of Alexandria ; Gregory the Great; Pacian ; 
Theoderet, and Gregory of Nazianzum, whose writing 
illuminated the fourth century. The entire series 
will cost the subscriber $16, unbound. 

There can be no doubt of the desirability of possess- 
ing this Library of the Fathers. Any writer dealing 
with subjects of Christian inquiry desires to know what 
the great early writers of the Church taught. 

Our greatest early writers of the Society of Friends 
were equipped with extensive knowledge of the con- 
clusions of the patristic authors and make great use of 
them intheir works. Barclay’s Apology, and William 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, as well as many other of 
our Quaker Classics, are enriched by abundant quota- 
tions from these great lights of the apostolic times of 
Christianity before ecclesiasticism bard bonribdenel and 
perplexed mankind by its teachings of that of which 
the purer early Church wassilent. Wemustadd that 
this Library is, of necessity quite incomplete. Many 
of the early fathers are not to be even briefly men- 
tioned and it is not promised that all the known works 
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of any are to be here presented. A really complete 
patristic library is as rareasitis valuable. Says Isaac 
Taylor, ‘‘These Fathers were, some of them, men of 
as brilliant genius as any age has produced ; some 
commanding a flowing and vigorous eloquence; 
some, an extensive erudition ; some, conversant with 
the great world, some, whose meditations had been 
ripened by years of seclusion ; some of them, the only 
historians of the times in which they lived ; some, the 
chiefs of the philosophy of theirage.’” . .... . 


AMONG the books admitted to Friends’ Library, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, during the last month, 
are: 

Johonnot’s “ Natural History Reader.” 

“ Daddy Darwins Dovecote.”’ 

“Custom and Myth.” 

‘‘ Life and Travels in India.” 

‘* Harriett Martineau,’’ by F. Tenwick Miller. 

Miiller’s ‘‘ Biographical Essays.”’ 

Arnold’s ‘‘ Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

6 Vols. Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Seven Great Monarchies.”’ 

8 Vols. Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives and Life of Plutarch.” 

Third Vol. Mason’s * Personal Traits of British 


Authors.”’ 
Geikie’s ‘‘Old Testament Characters.”’ 
Drummond’s ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 


World.” 


Powell’s ‘‘Second Annual Report of the Bureau 
Ethnology.” 


WE have nothing but good to say of the little 
pamphlet from the pen of J. Vila Blake, that comes 
to us from the W. U.S.S8. Society, Chicago, entitled 
The Sunday School. 

These thirteen chapters, the author informs us are, 
records of the experience of many years, and they 
were written at long intervalsand by different hands. 
We like the sentiment with which the first chapter 
closes: ‘‘ Children should be trained like young vines 
along a trellis, reaching above them.’’ We should 


behind them all trivial things. In days of old, when 
books were less plentiful than now, many of us 
‘an remember with what enjoyment we conned noble 
classic books in the time which in these days might 
be wasted in the endless array of childrens’ literature 
which is often so nearly worthless. Sentimental 
stories without any true teaching in them, or with 
what little good there may be, obscured by a mass of 
verbiage, are robbing our young people of many of the 
precious days of youth and elasticity, when the mind 
is both receptive and retentive. We ought to be most 
conscientious that the best is furnished, and only 
the best. Says one writer, cited in this pamphlet, 
“The teacher cannot give too much attention to the 
books his pupils read ; and the half hour he has for 
conversation with his class can hardly be better spent 
than in a comparison of notes, and an interchange of 
views upon what he and they have severally read.’’ 

We believe with Blake that it is a duty to impart to 
children the deepest and most spiritual views of 
Christian faith and practice to which they can attain. 
They are certain to have the views which we deem 
inadequate presented to them by zealous proselyters 
not in sympathy with us, and they should besupplied 
with the learning that will enable them to give a 
reason for the faith in which they have been in- 
structed, and of which, we hope, in the coming days 
of maturity, they may become the faithful supporters. 
We can adopt the closing paragraphs of this instrue- 
tive little book : 


“We should inculeate our distinctive convictions not 
merely to give our children rational thoughts of religion, but 
because there is nothing more fruitful of a good life than great 
ideas. They are inestimably more valuable and operative 
than rules or precepts can be. Their converting and shaming 
power is mighty. Precepts do not inspire or inflame, This 
can be done only by two agencies: first and most important, 
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‘Give mea thought,’ said Richter, ‘ that I may refresh my- 
self.’ 

“Let the language—the mother tongae—of simple natural 
religion be taughtin our First-day schools, inculeated with 


all its sublime affirmations, and with-the history of its denials 
also.”’ 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Domestic.—The United States enjoys at present a | 


happy exemption from those disturbing causes upon 
which conspicuous events arise. 


FRomM Panama we hear of the guardianship of both 
ends of the railway across the Isthmus by the U.S. 
forces. Much anxiety still prevails. 


F Rom Aspinwall we near that the Swatara and Ten- 
nessee and City of Para, have arrived safely at that 
point. The State Department is informed that tele- 


graphic communication between Columbia and the | 


United States, which has been interrupted for three 
months, has been reopened. 


THE United States Treasurer is still in occasional | 


receipt of pieced legal tender notes and silver certifi- 
cates. It is evident that some persons are mutilating 
notes to defraud the public. The method pursued is 
to tear off not exceeding two-fifths of the note 
fifths being redeemable under the rules at full value — 
then to join the pieces with others obtained in the 
same manner, and thus obtain one full note. The 
public are again cautioned against taking pieced notes 
unless it is evident from the numbers on the two ends 


and other appearances that the pieces are of the same 
note. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has received formal 
notice from the State Department that the two treaties 
of 1870 now existing between this Government and 
the Government of Peru, will terminate by notice 
from the latter on March 3ist, 1886. They are known 
respectively as the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation, signed September 6th, 1870, and the 
Extradition Treaty of September 12th, 1870. 





AT a meeting of representative citizens of the sev- | 
So 


eral Territories who are now in Washington, held 
recently, resolutions were unanimously 


venience, to look into the political and administrative 
condition of the Territories. The resolutions set forth 
that the people of the Territories are not well governed 


and the President is requested to afford relief by | 
placing good men, citizens respectively of the Terri- | 
A committee waited upon the Presi- | 


tories, in office. 
dent and submitted the resolutions with a_ brief 
statement of the condition of affairs. The President 


in conversation with citizens from the Territories | 


expressed a deep interest in the welfare of the people 


residing therein, and a disposition to give them good | 
It is understood that the rule of choosing | 


officers. 
Governors and marshals from actual citizens will be 
adhered to in every case, but in the selection of a 
judiciary, customs and revenue officials and land office 
appointments, the field will not be restricted. For 
such positions citizens of the States as well as the 
Territories will be deemed eligible. 


ON the 17th inst., President Cleveland issued a pro- 
clamation ordaining that the territory in Dakota 
known asthe old Winnebago reservation and the Sioux 
or Crow Creek reservation, be restored to the public 
domain. This is an act of justice to the Indians, 
required by our treaty obligations. It rescinds the 
executive order of President Arthur, bearing date the 
27th day of Second month, 1885. ‘The President adds : 


“T do further warn and admonish all and every person or 
persons now in the occupation of said lands under color of said 
Executive order, and all such person or persons as are intend- 
ing or preparing to enter and settle upon the same thereunder, 
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by example ; and, secondly, by the influence of great thoughts. | that they will neither be permitted to remain or enter upon 





three- | 


adopted | 
earnestly requesting the President at his earliest con- | 
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| said lands, and such persons as are already there are hereby 
| required to remove therefrom with their effects within sixty 
days from the date hereof, and in case a due regard for and 
voluntary obedience to the laws and treaties of the United 
| States, and this admonition and warning be not sufficient to 
| effect the purposes and intentions as herein declared, all the 
| power of the government will be employed tocarry into proper 


execution the treaties and laws of the United States herein 
referred to.”’ 


This act of the President will gratify and encourage 


} 
} 
| those who have felt, for several years, that the proper 


; defences were not accorded to the Indians. 


| THE striking weavers of Philadelphia have returned 
| to their looms. They have secured a restoration of 
| half the amount by which.their wages were reduced 
| and having gained what is perhaps a more valuable 
| concession—the employers’ consent to retain their 
| organization as Knights of Labor. 

| 


Foreign.—Says the New York Tribune of the 14th: 


“Unless all signs fail the campaign of England in the 
| Soudan is about over. The troops have not been withdrawn, 
and there isa show of activity on the Red Sea littoral; but 
Englishmen at home are growing more and more averse toa 
war against the Arabs for vengeance only. They do not love 
slaughter unless they are greatly enraged, or see much com- 
mercial advantage at the end ofit. If war breaks out between 
their nation and Russia, there will be the best possible excuse 
| for withdrawing the British troops; but even if that emerg- 

ency should not arise probably some other excuse will be 
found for ‘scuttling’ out of the Soudan.” 


THE report from the Soudan that the forces of the 
| Mahdi are rapidly disintegrating seem to have a basis 
of truth in the cessation of hostilities. Tribal jealousies 
|and the influence of rival aspirants for prophetic 

honors are apparently more powerful against the 
Mahdi than the valor of the British troops. If these 
reports should prove true it would be a great stroke of 
good luck for the English. Whether or not true, 
they come opportunely to relieve the discomfiture of 
the British retirement, which seems to have become 
| practically necessary.—Jbid. 


| Ivis reported that the Canadian Government has 
'ordered the troops on the way to the scene of the 
| Northwestern outbreak to be halted, and has appointed 
and dispatched a commissi8n to the front, to try the 
| effect of concessions and negotiations upon the rebels. 
| 


THE position of Canada, however, is embarrassing, 
and under the circumstances peace at almost any 
| price may be justified for the time. 


From St. Petersburg, Fourth month 12th, comes 
this statement as to the origin of the Russo-Afghan 
| battle on the Kushk river: 


* A rumor is current that the conflict between the Russians 
and Afghans arose in the following way: ‘Some of the English 
officers stationed at the Afghan outposts invited some Rus- 
sian officers on the other side to breakfast. The Russians 
| were unable to accept the invitation, but they sent an invita- 
tion to the English officers. The latter accepted and stayed in 
the Russian camp until lateatnight and then asked for an 
escort. General Komaroff disguised some of his officers as 
privates to accompany the escort with the object of obtaining 
news of the Afghan forces. When the escort arrived at the 
Afghan camp one of the Russians was observed taking notes 
in his pocketbook. The Afghans tried to take away the book, 
a struggle ensued and a shot was fired, from which side is not 
known. The Russians hurried back to their camp and the 
Russian troops were called to arms and advanced against the 
Afghans next morning.’ ” 


A SLENDER hope of peace, if any hope of peace 
exists, lies probably with Prince Bismarck, who 
cannot wish to see the Berlin Bourse heavily in debt 
owing to the London collapse. Bankers say that a 
fall of ten in Russian stocks may sober even the Rus- 
sian war party. 
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To live on your own convictions against the world 
is to overcome the world. To believe that what is 
truest in you is true for all; to abide by that, and 
not be over anxious to be heard or understood or 
sympathised with, certain that at last all must ac- 
knowledge the same, and that, while you stand firm, 
the world will come round to you—that is independ- 
ence. It is not difficult to get away into retirement, 
and there live upon your own convictions; nor is it 
difficult to mix with men, and follow their convic- 
tions; but to enter into the world, and there live out 
firmly and fearlessly according to your own consci- 


ence—that is Christian greatness.—F. W. Robertson. | 


re 

WE hear so often that if a man would acquire the 
things which are valued among men, he must pay 
the price of them, that we are apt to forget the worth 
of the things which are not acquired, and for which 
we do not pay a price. Who could pay for the bright 
sunshine, the sweet cool air, the babbling sound of 
brooks, the scent of flowers, and the songs of birds? 
Above all, who could pay for the high gift of life, 
for the dowry of reason, and for the salvation of the 
immortal soul? These are the gifts which God bears 
in His right hand; and they are given without 
money, and without price—S. S. Times. 

eee 

Every additional language gained, is like an ad- 
ditional power, none more so than German.—Dr. 
Arnold. 





ITEMS. 


PROHIBITION is now on trial in 105 of the 137 coun- | 
ties in Georgia, and will soon embrace the whole State. | 


SouTHERN papers assert that Southern cotton mills | 


now turn out as fine goods as the New England mills. 


ON the 16th inst. Emancipation Day was celebrated | 
by the colored people in Washington with great en- | 


thusiasm. 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH’S last journey of discovery 
lasted one hundred days. He explored the Eastern 
desert track between the Nile and the Red Sea, visit- 


ing, among other places, the celebrated Mount Clan- 


vianus (Djebel Fatereh), where granite quarries have 
existed since the time of Trajan and Hadrian, and he 
made a new plan of this locality. 


In the heart of Wyoming Territory, it is said, there | 
has been found a mountain of solid hematite iron, | 


with 600 feet of it above ground, more than a mile 
wide and over two miles in length ; a bed of lignite coal 


big enough to warm the world for centuries; eight | 


lakes of solid soda, one of them over 600 acres in ex- 
tent and not less than 30 feet in depth, and a petroleum 
basin which contains more oil than Pennsylvania and 


West Virginia combined, from which in places the | 


oil is oozing in natural wells at the rate of two barrels 
a day.— Public Ledger. 


ADVICES from London of the 17th state that con- 
servative members of the London Stock Exchange | 


are of opinion that the war-cloud is blowing over, and 
willdisappear. The negotiations between France and 
China, although they occasionally halt, are rapidly 
advancing toward a favorable conclusion. A _ treaty 
of peace has been finally agreed upon between 
Guatemala and Salvador ; and it is also reported that 
General Middleton and Riel, the rebellious half-breed, 
have had a conference by telegraph. The Canadian 
forces are still advancing—possibly to make peace 
more certain. 





| ON the 16th inst., Arbor Day, as proclaimed by Gov- 
| ernor Pattison, was generally observed in this State. 
| The Public Ledger says: “‘Arbor Day seems to have 

been fairly well observed. Some thousands of trees 

were planted, the school children being interested in 
| the work by out door exercise and the opportunity 
| afforded to plant “‘class’’ trees. It will not take many 
| years to get the custom well establishe.i, and then the 
| work ean be systematized and the trees put ‘“‘ where 
| they will do the most good.’ They are not likely to do 
| harm anywhere, and some of them may prove of real 
value. Indirectly theservice of ‘Arbor Day”’ is likely 
| to be of benefit in reminding every one of the value 
of trees, heretofore little cared for by any one. 


THE incentive to emigration from the older States 
| is the narrow lives that a great many farmers compel 
their children to live—the lack of such comforts and 
| amusements as must suggest themselves to the minds 


of a generation that either consciously or unconsci- 
) ously has partaken of the progressive spirit that marks 
| modern civilization. As we have frequently taken 

occasion to observe in these columns there is no reason 
| why the home life of the farmer should not be attrac- 
| tive enough to confirm his children in their natural 
| desire to cling to the old homestead, and in this direc- 
| tion will be found the remedy for that movement that 
| has been for so many years draining the older States, 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


ACCORDING to Frances E. Willard, the States of 
Alabama, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
Michigan, Oregon, Kansas, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Maine have passed laws pro- 
viding for instruction in physiology in the public 
schools, with especial reference to the effect of alco- 
holie liquors on the human frame. And there is said 
to be a prospect that West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
| Illinois, and some other States will enact a similar 
‘law. The object of such a study of course is to make 


children. And the result of the experiment will be 
yatched with much interest.—Lachange. 


| 
-| strong drink appear horrible and repulsive to school 
| 





| NOTICES. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Yearly 
| Meeting are informed that arrangements have been 
made with the railroad companies so that Friends 
near the following named railroads can come to Phil- 
adelphia and return at the rate of two cents per mile 
traveled. 

| By applying at Store of Friends’ Book Association, 
| 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, gratuitous orders on 
| the Ticket Agents for tickets on the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad Division, United Railroads of New Jersey 
Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and 
| Baltimore Central Railroad, and the Baltimore and 
| Potomac Railroad; also on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company and its branches, Lehigh 
and Susquehanna Division, Philadelphia and New- 
town Railroad, may be obtained. 

| Sales of tickets from Fifth month 7th to 15th, both 
inclusive, with limit of expiration Fifth month 20th. 





Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
| mittee will hold a Conference in Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Moorestown, on First-day afternoon, the 26th, 
'at3o’clock. All are invited. 

JOHN Lippincort, Clerk. 





The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association will be held at 1623 Filbert street, on 
Fourth-day, Fourth month 29th, at 4 P.M., at which 
| the attendance of Friends is invited. 

ABRAHAM W. HAINEs, President. 
EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLECE 


30 Minutes from Broad St. Station, Philad’a. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific 
and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. ’ Healthful 
location, large grounds, new and extensive buildings 
and apparatus. 
For catalogue and full particulars, address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A NICE ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Cloths and Cassimeres 
ALWAYS ON HAND, 

Suitable for Plain and Fashionable Garments, 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Plain Coats a Specialty. 








woz WM. HEACOCK, 
UN DERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 





AMOS HILLBORN & C0., 
FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, &e. 


Parlor, Dining Room, Library and Chamber 
Furniture, Curtains and Furniture 
Coverings, Mattresses, Beds, 
Feathers, Springs, 

Spring Cots, 

&e., &e. 


Nos. 21 & 23 N. Tenth Street and 


BTos. S12 dc Sic Race Street, Philadelphia, 
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AL.KETHREPTA 


IS A PURE PREPARATION OF 


CHOCOLATE, 


From which the nutritious natural butter has NOT been extracted. Sold by all Grocers. A Sample Package 
will be sent be sent by mail by addressing Smith’s Manufacturing Co., 107 Fourth Avenue, New Y ork. 


| ‘A, | MARIA 6. PARTENHEIMER, 
ERTL i onns baleen, 





Francis T. a, ie T. Ellwood Secs and ‘thoes No. 653 NORTH TENTH ST., 
Thomas E. Bennett, Samuel B. Chapman, Above Wallace Street, 
a ee Philadelphia. 


CARP ETINCS. MAULE’S{ZE: FRET : REST m7 


New Patterns and L Assortment of 
_ ee ee : Ta cee sire will i Save 
Body Brussels at $1.15 & $1.25. mone 


A special line of choice new patterns of a 


a a ae Cu eee. HE UNDERSIGNED DESIRES EMPLOYMENT AS COL- 
Opposite THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, lector of rents, bills, or for Societies, and have the care of 


realestate. WM. HAWKINS, 1119 Green St. 
Wanamaker’s. 1307 MARKET STREET. 


sommrsrs.soome, | —SAMITLT DALJIRSTON 2 SUNS, 


Montgomery County Milk, 


eae BAR? ings, 
AITD 











Special attention given to serving families. 





E. & M. E. COPE, 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE MILLINERY, 


446 FRANKLIN ST., 


[Formerly 212 Arch Street, | 


Window Shades, 
902 Spring Garden Street, 


PIBIILADELY Sirs... 


——— 


Werk done promptly and carefully. The continued patronage 
Moderate Prices. _ Philadelphia. ef Friends is respectfully solicited. 


ABBY W. BROWN, JOSHUA CLENDENNON, 
CONVEYANCER AND DEALER IN REAL ESTATE, 


Plain Cap and Bonnet Maker, G1O Walnut Street, Phila. 


PLAIN AND CASING BONNETS FROM $4.00 TO $8.00. ae . a 


No. 641 Franklin Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. H. JONES, 


THE DEALER IN 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds aud Fertilizers. 

The Cheapest and Largest Variety. At 
2043 and 2045 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Beapers, Binders and Mowers of the lead- 
- kinds, Horse Bakes, Ha en Grate 
Bs Threshin, “ - | ame pone 

5 oe Engines, Win ong he ae 


\ e and Feed of 
f? all sizes aa kinds, Fea Gr Forks and Eleva- 
‘ tors, Wagons and Carts, Chilled Steel and 
eS y Cast Plows of all varieties and sizes, Belle 
City, Baldwin and pean hb Feed Cutters of all sizes, also various other os, 
Harrows of fn device conceivable. Kemp's Manure and Philpot’s 

inion Grain Trill, and other dmg Meat Cutters from the small- 


J bo d “Pet” 
ot i Jumbo sine; Zarm Balers and Hep Scalders Go Gholi, from “Pot see | TRIOS S- Barle & Sons. 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, 


BEST AND LATEST POR- 

H E TRAIT OF GEN, GRANT, 
NEW ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS: 

“THE FORUM.” 
“A DEVONSHIRE HAY FIELD.” 
* AN OPENING IN THE WOODS.” 
“THE VILLAGE STREAM,” 
BELLOWS’ “ FERRY.” 


HOVENDEN’'S ETCHINGS: 
“THE WEDDING RING,” and “ DEM 
WAS GOOD OLE TIMES.” 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 

The Finest PICTURE FRAMES. 
All the “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 
Most beautiful and acceptable BRIDAL 


GIFTS 













the Agricultural Implement builders in “tho United States. 
#@Send for circulars of any kind of goods wanted. 
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MEYNEN & CO. 
ARTISTS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


At the Tea Warehouse of WILLIAM INGRAM & SON, No. 
31 N. SECOND ST., Philadelphia, Pa., opposite Christ Church, 
If $5.00 is sent to us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, 
Bank check, or Post Office Order, we will send either one of the 
following orders :—Order No. 1: We will send 6 pounds of good 
Black, Green, Japan or mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No, 2: We willsend 30 pounds of 
good mild or strong Roasted Coffee. Order No. 3: We will send 
5 pounds of real good Black, Green, Japan, or Mixed Tea, and 15 
pounds of fine mild or strong Roasted Coffee. Order No. 4: We 
will send 25 pounds of real good, mild or strong Roasted Coffee. 
Persons may club together, and get one of these Orders, and we will 
divide it to suit the Club, sending it all to one address. To those 
who wish to purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at much less 
reduction. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed, and sent 
by Express or Freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
above orders will be sent Free by Mail to examine. In ordering, 
please say whether Order No. 1, 2, 3, or 4, is desired. Call on or 
address WM. INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Genuine New Singer Machines, 


FOR $25.00. 
MACHINES SLIGHTLY USED, BUT IN PERFECT ORDER, $20.00. 


Our new High Armand Improved Family Machines are 
the perfection of sewing mechanism. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
1202 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AMATEUR OUTFITS 


From $10 Upward. 


Lessons free to purchasers. Print- 
ing done for Amateurs. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
No. 635 dois Street, Philadelphia. 


A REASONABLE FAITH, 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR 
THE TIMES, 
—B Y— 
TEREE FRIENDS. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Price, 35 cents; by Mail, 40 cents. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1020 Arch St., Philad’a. 
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S. W. COR. FRANKLIN AND GREEN STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





J. l. SMITH, 
Map Publisher and Manufacturer, 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of 
every description. 
27 8, SIXTH S8T., PHILA, 


DRY GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 


BLAck CASHMERES, 
Biack HENRIETTAS, GINGHAMS, 


BLAck SILKS, GRENADINES, &C., 
RuFF.ines, CoLLars, Hpxrs., &c. 


JONES & FISHER, 918 Chestnut Street. 


(\ARPETS 


BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 


BEST QUALITY TAPESTRY, 75c. 


I have also a full line of all kinds of Carpets, Mattings, etc. 
at prices lower than ever before known. ow is the ti me to 


purchase, 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 


SATEENS, 


RICHARDS & 'SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF SIREET. 
(First Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 2212 Wallace St. 


8S. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 1541 N. 12th St. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
ON DERTA HR ER, 


REMOVED TO 


No. 1215 North Fifteenth Street, 


PRILADESLPasrA.. 





HE “MANHATTAN” IS AN OLD LINE COMPANY, OR- 
aa anized in 1850, and beyond question one of the strongest 
life insurance corporations in the country. The new p 
referred to in a previous issue of thisjournal, is more favorable 
in its results, as to net cost, than assessment insurance. It 
needs a to become KNOWN to be PREFERRED. A statement 
showing its operation will be mailed to you on application, 
stating age. Address 


JAMES B. CARs. Manager, 
4l4 Walnut St., Phila. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


(ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS.) 


No. S37 FRANBIIN BT., 
2 Doors beolow Green St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET COST. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS of nearly TEN MILLIONS andaSURPLUS 


of about TWO MILLIONS. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 





sa@yIts policies are NON-FORFEITABLE and INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 





Biliousness and Spring Fever 


CURED BY A FEW DOSES OF 
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Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1883. 
Have been troubled with Biliousness from boyhood, This Spring 
I commenced using your SELTZER APERIENT, and have 
been more free from those disagreeable effects than ever before. 
A. L. WARNER. 


> DAVID PETTIT & CO., 
Ornamental Iron Works, 
1217 to 1227 Callowhill St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Plain and Fancy Railings for Meet- 
ing Houses, Grave Yards, Grave Lots, 
English Hurdle Fences for farms, Pow- 
ell’s Patent Iron Posts for Barb and 
Ribbon Wire, also, Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, and Iron Work of 
every description. For sample of 
work see Fairhill Railing. 





SUPERIOR 


Spectacles & Eve Glasses, 


= PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
air MICROSCOPES, 
P) Z@. TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES, 
' MAGIC LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PHILO- 


SOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE 
on application. 


QUEEN c& CoO. 


No. 924 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINWII1£, 


(Late of TRUMAN & LINVILL.) 
1244 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal, 


BEST QUALITY, CAREFULLY PREPARED, 
Delivered in Chute Wagons. 








SUMMER BOARDING. 


A limited number of Boarders for the Summer Season, 
will be taken at Wild Orchard, about one mile from Fernwood, 
onP & W.C.R. R. Beautiful, high Situation, surrounded by 
large shade trees, pure water, perfect drainage, and thirty min- 
utes from the house to Broad Street Depot. Carriages to and 
from all trains. Large Airy Rooms, fresh vegetables from our 
own garden, and milk and cream from our Own COWS. 

To those wishing to spend a quiet summer, in the country, 
with very easy access to the city, Wild Orchard presents pecu- 
liar attractions. For full particulars, address, 

JOSIAH WHITE, Fernwood, Del. Co., Pa. 


PALEY DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


are the Best at the Lowest Prices. 
¢f Calendar for 1885 mailed free. Address 


NRY A. DREER 










FOR SALE, 


One of the finest five acre building sites in the vicinit 
of Media. Situate on the Providedce Great Road, 
half way between Wallingford and Media. No im- 
provements. Apply to 

ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 


WEARY WORKERS & NERVOUS SUFFERERS 


Will find DR, SHATTUCK’S 
REST CURE, 


At Bloomsburgh, Pa., an enjoyable home at which to rest or get well. The 
patronage of Friends, of whom we had a goodly number last season is 
especially desired. Kngage roomsearly. Send stamp for Circular. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
College and Class Invitations, 


Fine Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1020 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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